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Mr. McCarran, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following 


REPOR' 


[To accompany H. R. 3136] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 3136) for the relief of May Quan Wong (also known as Quan 
Shee Wong), having considered the same, reports favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommends that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to provide for the readmission into the 
United States of May Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee Wong), 
who is a former resident of the United States and the mother of five 
United States citizen children. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 54-year-old native and citizen of 
China who entered the United States on February 24, 1926. She is 
a widow with six children, five of whom are native-born citizens of 
the United States. In 1935 she went to China with her children. 
Four children returned to this country in 1946 and one son returned 
in 1940 and is now serving in the United States Army. 

A letter dated August 30, 1951, to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives from the Deputy 
Attorney General with reference to the case reads as follows: 
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Avuaust 30, 1951. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMan: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Justice relative to the bill (H. R. 3136) for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee Wong), an alien. 

The bill would provide that Mrs. May Quan Wong, the mother of five native- 
born United States citizen children all at present in the United States and one of 
whom is at present a soldier in the United States Army, shall be considered to be a 
returning immigrant under section 4P [sie] of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended (8 U.S. C. 204). 

The files of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of this Department 
disclose that Mrs. Wong is a citizen of China of the Chinese race, who was born in 
China about 1898, and is presently residing in Hong Kong. She is a widow 
with six children, five of whom were born in this country. The sixth child, 
Wong Fong Wong, was born and resides in China. Mrs. Wong entered the 
United States at the port of Seattle, Wash., on February 24, 1926. In 1935, 
she returned to China with her children for the purpose of educating them in that 
country Four children returned to the United States in 1946. One son returned 
in 1940 and is now serving with the United States Army. 

The Chinese quota, to which the alien is chargeable, is oversubseribed for sev- 
eral years and a quota immigration visa is not readily obtainable. In the absence 
of legislation she will be unable to enter the United States for permanent residence. 
Her case is similar to those of many other aliens who wish to enter this country 
and who are relatives of United States citizens serving in the Armed Forces. 

Whether, under the circumstances in this case, the general provisions of the 
immigration laws should be waived presents a question of legislative policy, con- 
cerning Which the Department of Justice prefers not to make any recommenda- 
tion. If, however, the measure should receive favorable coasideration by the 
committee, it is suggested that it be amended bv deleting the letter “‘P” in line 9 
and inserting the letter “B.”’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Preyron Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The files of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives contain the following additional information in connection 


with the bill: 
Aprit 20, 1951. 
te H. R. 3136. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHatrMAN: At the suggestion of Congressman James J. Murphy, 
of New York, I write to you to give you the background on the above-captioned 
private bill introduced by Congressman Murphy for the relief of my client, May 
Quan Wong, also known as Quan Shee Wong. 

My said client is a Chinese national, born September 18, 1899, in the village of 
Kow Kong, Nom Hoy District, Province of Quantong, China. She married Kem 
Wong, a Chinese national, who later came to the United States, arriving via the 
port of San Francisco, March 15, 1917, aboard steamship Tjisondari and who was 
admitted as the son of a Chinese merchant and issued certificate of identity No. 
25171. My client later came to the United States to join her husband and was 
admitted at the port of Seattle, Wash., February 16, 1926, where she arrived on 
board steamship President Madison. Kem Wong, at that time, was managing a 
store of which he was part owner, at 39 Mott Street, New York City. May Quan 
Wong joined her husband at New York, where they lived in an apartment at the 
Mott Street address, above the store. There she and her husband resided until 
the latter’s death, at Bellevue Hospital, November 4, 1931. At the Mott Street 
home, prior to the death of Kem Wong, she bore him five children, as follows: 
Dorothy, born December 2, 1926; Joyce, born November 24, 1927; Robert, born 
January 30, 1929; Albert, born February 21, 1930, and Herbert, born April 21, 
1931. Each of these children is, of course, a native-born American citizen and, 
with the exception of Robert, who was inducted into the United States Army 
November 16, 1950 (ASN US51071995), all are residents of New York City. 
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As before stated, the father died, at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, Novem- 
ber 4, 1931, leaving the widow with five children, the oldest of whom, Joyce, was 
not quite 5 vears of age. May Quan Wong remained in the United States, with 
her five children, until May 1935, when, after having lived in the United States 
for over 9 years, she returned to China via the port of Seattle, Wash., aboard one 
of the President ships, probably President Jefferson. Dorothy is a little vague as 
to how the family survived in the United States following her father’s death. She 
believes that her mother attempted to run the bakery, which her late husband 
had managed, until she found a purchaser of her late husband’s interest, but 
concerning this*she is not sure. She believes an uncle, a legal permanent resident 
in New York, helped them out. The departure was a voluntary one. 

There does not seem to be any record of deportation proceedings having been 
initiated against May Quan Wong, and had there been, they could have undoubt- 
edly been suspended due to the hardship for the five native-born United States 
citizen children, 

Upon the family’s arrival in China they went to Hong Kong at or near which 


city they owned property which was then sold, the family living on the proceeds. 
Dorothy, the eldest, returned to the United States to be educated. She lived 
with a family friend, Mrs. Lin Quong, at 173 Washington Street, Brooklyn, 
where she attended public school. She returned via the port of Seattle, Wash., 
November 30, 1935, aboard steamship President Grant. She remained here until 
October 20, 1939, when she departed, via the port of San Francisco, aboard 
steamship Marine Lynas The other children attended convent schools and a 


Chinese school, in Hong Kong, where they remained, with their mother, until the 
time of the Japa ese occupation, when thev went to the village of Kwong Chow 
Wan, ir i.e province of Kwantong, 

After the cessation of hostilities the familv, acting on the suggestion of the 
United States consulate at Hong Kong, went to Canton to arrange for the re- 





patriation of the children. There they lived with an aunt, Mrs. Lin Quan, at 
Sai Kwan, Mung Chong Road, 24-1 Hui Wah Tai Street. The children, save 
Robert, returned to the United States October 17, 1946, via the port of San 
Francisco, aboard steamship Warine Lynx, Robert having returned to the United 


States aboard steamship President Coolidge, via the port of San Francisco, about 
November 20, 1940. 

The mother, May Quan Wong, also known as Quan Shee Wong, in whose 
behalf H. R. 3136 is introduced, lives in Hong Kong at 98 Johnston Road, mailing 
address care of Luen Cheng Wo, 10 Tsung San Lane, West, Hong Kong. She 
is being supported by the children, all of whom arein the United States. Dorothy, 
a graduate of Pratt Institute, was, until recently employed by Harold Lee & 
Sons, of 31 Pell Street, insurance brokers and agents. She was recently married 
to James Seto, an American citizen of Chinese race, a graduate of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute with the degree of mechanical engineer, employed by the 
Liquidometer Corp., of 4103 Thirty-sixth Street, Long Island City, and lives at 
520 West One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, New York City; Joyce, who 
attended both the Sacred Heart School and the Italian Convent, at Hong Kong, 
now is a student at Cathedral High School, New York City, and lives at 95 
Klizabeth Street, New York City. Both of the girls are of the Roman Catholie 
faith; Robert, who is with the Armed Forces, is at Fort Bragg, N. C., with the Five 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth MIS Group, API; Albert is employed by the Kai Chong 
Co., of 239 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, is registered with local 
board No. 1, at 150 Nassau Street, New York City, No. 5013079, classification, 
IV—F; Herbert, who is employed as a printer with the Chinese American Weekly 
magazine, is also registered with local board No. 1 with registration No. 50131137, 
and is classified I-A. Save Robert and Dorothy the children live at 95 Elizabeth 
Street, New York City. 

The children are decent, law-abiding, industrious citizens. They are self- 
supporting. None has ever been convicted of any crime; none has ever been 
identified with any communistic or otherwise totalitarian group. They are, 
naturally, torn with anxiety for their heroic, self-sacrificing mother, from whom 
they are separated and whom they are supporting, under great difficulties, in 
Hong Kong. The mother is equally deserving, of good repute, never convicted 
of any crime, is in good health and has never been associated with any Com- 


, 
h 


munist, totalitarian or subversive group. In order to permit her to rejoin her 
children, who are most anxious to have her, and to reunite the family there is no 
remedy available other than the proposed private bill. There would appear to 


be no likelihood of her becoming a publie charge. 
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In the event any further information is required, concerning either May Quan 
Wong or her five United States-born citizen children, or character affidavits or 
other relevant substantiating documents I shall be pleased to obtain and furnish 
same. 

A Mrs. Warner, of the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, 70 Columbus 
Avenue, called at my office the beginning of last week to interview me concerning 
the children and their mother. I made arrangements to have Dorothy Wong 
callon Mrs. Warner, at 70 Columbus Avenue, and I believe she was furnished with 
all of the information she desired. 

Trusting that the information given herein is adequate, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
Tuomas C, O’SULLIVAN. 


The committee, after consideration of all the facts in the case, is 
of the opinion that the bill (H. R. 3136) should be enacted. 
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